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The new type restaurant with double drive-thrus nears completion in Dallas. 


VP Says: 
Growth to 
Continue 


1978 will be a record year for Tinsley’s ac- 
cord?.z to Larry G. Hood, Tinsley’s Executive 
Vice ' resident. 

“In spite of the unforeseen waters that the 
economy drifted into in ’78, Tinsley’s is com- 
mitted to corporate growth and we continue to 
actively seek out prospective sites for new restau- 
rants.’ said Hood, who oversees all operations . 


While Hood cites rising interest rates as a 
deterrent factor, he points to the growth which 
was achieved in ’78 and predicts a continuation of 
the trend. 

“1978 was a very good year for new Tinsley’s 
restaurants,”’ said Hood “with completion of new 
company owned stores in Cleveland, Houston 
(1960) and Dallas.” 

The Cleveland the unit 
which was profiled in the last issue of Tinsley’s 
News and the FM 1960 restaurant is very similar. 

The FM 1960 restaurant represents 


restaurant is 


Tinsley’s first venture into the lucrative Houston 
market. 

The Dallas restaurant, which is located near 
the intersection of Preston and Campbell roads in 


-the northern Dallas suburbs is a complete de- 


parture for Tinsley’s. It too represents the first 
venture into an entirely new market. 


The Dallas effort, which is being headed by 
Franchise Director Bill Bearden features stream- 
lined food preparation feeding into double drive- 
thrus and a 36 seat natural decor dining room. 

The Dallas restaurant opened on December 
llth and Bearden reports a brisk business is 
developing. 

In addition, a company owned restaurant is 
currently under construction in Bryan, Texas. 

Franchise units have opened in Hempstead 
and San Marcos and the franchise picture con- 
tinues to look bright. 

The first quarter of 1979 will see construction 
starts on company owned restaurants in Hunts- 
ville, College Station and Henderson. 

“It is our intention,” said Hood “‘to further 
penetrate the Houston and Dallas markets to 
strengthen both our economic base and our name 
identification.” 
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Attitude: 


by David Tinsley 


In our business and our personal lives our 
attitudes determine, to a great extent, how we 
feel about things and how we perceive the 
things that happen to us. 

If you start the day off on the wrong foot; 
you get up late and don’t have time for break- 
fast, maybe you were out late the night 
before, or you’re out of sorts for whatever 
reason, those attitudes that you have in the 
morning tend to set the tone for the whole day. 

If you’re feeling grouchy and you meet 
someone else who’s grouchy you’re just going 
to reinforce each others’ grouchiness. Maybe 
you both should have stayed in bed. 

Try to take a little time in the morning for 
yourself. Do a little exercise, some yoga 
perhaps or a little inspirational reading if 
that’s what you like. 

Personally, I like to take a walk in the 
mornings. 

I find that it gives me time to kind of get in 
touch with myself and to get prepared for the 
day to come. 

In the restaurant business, or any business 
really, there are going to be pressures and 
frustrations; it’s inevitable. 

If your attitude is ‘‘up’’ when you encounter 
these difficulties then you stand a better 
chance of dealing effectively with them and 
moving on to the next project. 

If your attitude is wrong then the smallest 
problem can destroy your day before you get 
started. 

Everybody experiences this. We all have 
days when nothing seems to go right. 

We should train ourselves to see this type of 
situation as an opportunity. 

Try to get to the root of the problem. Find 
out what it is that’s bugging you. 

Once you know what the problem is, then 
maybe you'll have an opportunity to do 
something about it. 

Don’t dwell in the past. We all make 
mistakes but we have to try to learn from 
them. Don’t worry about it, it’s already 
behind you. 

The only thing that you can do is to try to 
prevent mistakes from happening again and 
to try te take care of the business at hand in 
the most positive manner possible. @= 


Franchise Report 






-Tinsleys Storms 
San Marcos 


Tinsley’s entered a new market Monday, 
December 4, with the opening of the first of 
three franchised restaurants in San Marcos, 
Texas. 

Franchisee, George W. (Scoot) Evans 
reported excellent first day sales. 

Spencer Griffith, Tinsley’s man in Austin, 
headed the training and opening crew. 

Griffith reported that the store opened on 
Monday from three until five in the evening 
and that they gave away ‘‘Tinsley’s 
Chicken ’n Rolls like it ought to be” for two 
hours. 

The technique drew the crowds for the first 
day of regular business and Evan’s ex- 
pectations were exceeded. 

“I’m real impressed,” said Evans. ‘I think 
that Tinsley’s is the best product on the 
market and the franchise program is a well 
organized operation that has been distilled to 
its simplest elements. 

This is a new market for Tinsley’s and with 
the fresh rolls and consistent giblets I’ve got 
two advantages over the competition from the 
start.” 

The people of San Marcos apparently agree 
with him. The first full day of business the 


store was swamped with people wanting 
extra orders of rolls to take home to their 
families. 

Evans is a recent graduate of Texas A&M 
who has been in food service all his life. 
“After I got out of college,” said Evans, ‘‘I 
managed a cafeteria for a while but decided it 
just wasn’t for me. 

“TI wanted to get into business myself and I 
was familiar with the Tinsley’s operation. 
When the franchising opportunity became 
available I knew that’s what I wanted to do,” 
said Evans. 

Evans has the franchise rights to build two 
more Tinsley’s in San Marcos and anticipates 
having the stores in operation by December, 
1979. 

David Tinsley, when informed of the 
opening of the restaurant remarked ‘I’m 
very pleased with Scoot’s success . . . This 
young man has the food business born and 
bred in him and we’re expecting great things 
from him. It really makes me feel good to see 
a young man with talent and drive take one of 
our franchises and make a success of it.” 


Ge 


Cinco Hombres 
to Build in Fort Bend 


Charles G. Shook and Associates will begin 
construction of their first franchise unit in the 
Fort Bend county area in January, 1979. 

The group of investors, known as Cinco 
Hombres Restaurants, Inc. will be led in this 
venture by an experienced restauranteur, 
Don Christopher, who comes to Cinco 
Hombres with multifacted experience in both 
full service and fast food restaurants. 

The first Tinsley’s Chicken ’n Rolls 
franchise restaurant in the area 
will be built in Richmond Rosenberg 
and will be followed by locations in 
Sugarland, Mission Bend, Lake Jackson and 
Arlington according to Tinsley’s Franchise 
Director Bill Bearden. 


The Ft. Bend area is experiencing 
tremendous growth in population, business 
and energy production. 

What will be the world’s largest lignite 
conversion plant is being built in Ft. Bend 
county and is adding tremendously to the 
local economy by providing stability and new 
jobs. 

Charles Shook has been quoted as saying 
that within two years Tinsley’s Chicken ’n 
Rolls will be the best known and well 
respected restaurants in the area. 

Shook became interested in Tinsley’s 
operation by eating in our restaurants before 
approaching the company for a franchise. 





Porter Woliver: 
Franchisee Success 


Porter Woliver, 68, literally has a lifetime 
invested in the food industry. 

“TI started working as a bus boy in hotel 
dining rooms when I was just a kid back in 
1920,” said Woliver. 

His lifetime in the food business has stood 
him in good stead. Porter Woliver was the 
first person to open a Tinsley’s Franchise, but 
his relationship with the Tinsley family goes 
back a lot farther than that. 

“T have two sons, Jim, now 40 and Tom, 32, 
and Jim and David Tinsley played football 
together in high school,” said Woliver. 

Inthe early sixties he was employed by 
a large cafeteria chain and was approached 
by a young David Tinsley, just out of college 
and looking for a job. 

“T gave David his first job in the restaurant 
business in that cafeteria chain and he 
worked in Houston and later in El Paso,”’ said 
Woliver. 

In 1974, Porter Woliver opened the first 
Tinsley’s franchise restaurant in Navasota, 
Texas. In June of this year, Woliver opened 
his second franchise restaurant at Hemp- 


stead. 
According to Woliver, ‘‘Quality is the key.” 


“T think that chicken is first in line as a 
versatile entree. Its great for picnics or for 
taking home and putting on the Sunday table. 
Our chicken can be kept overnight and its 
still good,’’ he says. 

“Our difference is in the preparation and 
the care that we train into our employees. 
There is only one way to do the job and that is 
the right way.” 

“We start out with a better bird and the 
suppliers know not to even send anything less 
than the best because they know that we won’t 
accept it.” 

The same is true for the rolls. “There is no 
ingredient which could be substituted to make 
this a better roll. There is no substitute for the 
hand care that goes into the preparation of 
our rolls and chicken,’ said Woliver. 

Woliver credits his success to the people 
who work for him. ‘‘People are the most 
important part of any enterprise and if you 
select and train good people in the way that 
you want things done in the areas of quality 
control, sanitation and personal P.R. then you 
just can’t go wrong,’’ he concluded. 

David Tinsley supports Woliver’s con- 
tention. ‘Porter has done an excellent job of 
representing the integrity of our product. If 
all our franchisees do as good a job of 
representing our product as Porter has then 
they won’t have any problems, eo 















Scott Jones, of Tinsley’s, 

On November 6, the students of Gibbs 
Elementary School in Huntsville had a rare 
treat when they were invited to tour Tinsley’s 
DC-3, the ‘‘Boss Bird” at its base at the 
Huntsville airport. 

The Boss Bird was commissioned in 1947 
and has seen corporate service since then. 

Reportedly, only two existing DC-3’s have 
less time in flight than the 7,000 hours flown 
by the Boss Bird. 

The third graders were thrilled with the size 
of the airplane and the sound that it made 
when it was started up for them. 

The students were taken on a guided tour of 
the cabin’s luxury accommodations and were 
allowed to visit the pilot’s compartment 
where Boss Bird Pilot Vernon Slagle fielded 
numerous questions. 

Later, in front of the airplane, there were 
more questions about the old bird. Among 
other things, the kids learned that the Boss 
Bird has a wing span of 95 feet and is 64 feet 
long. 


Tinsley’s Treats Third Grade 
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left, fields questions from a group of curious third graders. 


It weighs 17,000 pounds and can carry 
between 21 and 30 passengers and it was the 
airplane which made commercial air travel 
possible. 

The students also learned that the Boss 
Bird’s twin Pratt & Whitney engines can 
produce a maximum of 2,700 horsepower and 
that it normally flies at 170 mph at an altitude 
of 12,000 feet. 

The Boss Bird is equipped with comfortable 
seating for 12 persons and carries a crew of 
two plus flight attendants. 

The airplane is equipped with a galley, 
restrooms and adequate storage facilities. 

Flying the Boss Bird is made easier by a 
full compliment of modern avionic gear. 

The worriers in the group were relieved to 
learn that the Boss Bird could stay in the air 
for seven hours at a time. 

The happy travelers left the airport with 
smiles, a Boss Bird iron-on T-shirt transfer 
and a coupon entitling each one to a free 
Tinsley’s Chicken ’n Rolls treat. ae 








Vernon Austin Slagle has 
flown the DC-3 in so many 
places that he has forgotten the 
names. 

Slagle, chief pilot and 
mechanical custodian of Tin- 
sley’s Boss Bird, has a love 
affair with the historic DC-3 
that goes back 20 years. 

He has logged some 4,000 
hours in the pilot’s seat of DC3’s 
from East Texas to West Africa 
and the Far East. 

Slagle’s DC-3 experience 
began as a chance encounter 
when he went to work for Texas 
Eastern Transmission Com- 
pany as corporate pilot in the 
late 1950’s. He flew that firm’s 
DC-3 for six years, and later 
joined the Continental Oil 
Company as pilot of — you 
guessed it — another DC-3. 
The DC-3 Slagle flew for 


Vernon Slagle-~Boss Bird Pilot 


Continental was a workhorse, 
carrying everything from drill 
pipe to Arab Shieks across 
endless miles of desert. 

Slagle said the DC-3 was 
perfectly suited to the job at 
hand. 

“Tn the first place, no one was 
in a particular hurry, so the 
relatively slow DC-3 was ac- 
ceptable. Second, the long cabin 
made the airplane ideal for 
carrying 40 foot lengths of drill 
pipe. Also, the big tires allowed 
the DC-3 to land in the desert 
where others couldn’t.” 

After a two-year stint in the 
Far East, Slagle left Con- 
tinental Oil and joined the 
Western Oilfield Company. He 


flew DC-3’s for them for three 
years. 


The lure of adventure was too 
much, though; Slagle soon went 





to Africa to fly DC-3’s and DC- 
6’s for Pan African Airlines. His 
tours of duty there included 
flights in Sinegal, Togo, Chad, 
Gabon, Northwest and West 
Africa. 

Slagle’s relationship with 
Tinsley’s began as a chance 
encounter, too. 

Recently, he heard there was 
a vintage DC-3 based at the 
airport in Huntsville, Texas. 

He drove from Houston to 
Huntsville to check it out. At the 
airport, he asked the first 
person he saw where he might 
find Tinsley’s DC-3. 

That person turned out to be 
David Tinsley, president of 
Tinsley’s Inc., who just hap- 
pened to be looking for a full- 
time DC-3 pilot. 

...And the rest, as they say, is 
history. Be 











She was quite a lady in her 

Her gleaming props and gre: 
morning sun. 

Her sleekness was that of a be: 

Her engines bore the wrath o! 
that of a lady. 

She supported a full galley anc 

Her flight deck was second t 

She was the queen of the fleet 
the time. 


Today she sports a different 

Her sleekness is undiminishe 

She holds her head high and t 
her way. 

She is strong and untarnish« 
mirrored steel as she cro 

She is a great lady, youngest 0 

She is Boss Bird. 
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time 
sat proud wings challenged the 


2autiful young dame. 
of strength yet her interior was 


d a colorful, plush interior. 
to none. 
_and the pride of the company at 


t name. 
ed. 
tips her wing to all who glance 





ied and greets the wind with 
osses the silvered sky. 
of her time. 


By STEVE JOHNSON 





The Gooney Bird Lives On . 
History of a Great Airplane 


Pilots said it was in- 
destructible, honorable, and 
heroic. 

Passengers said it was the 
ultimate in air travel. 

General Dwight D: 
Eisenhower called it ‘‘one of the 
most important weapons for 
victory in World War II.” 

The world knew it as the 
Douglas Commercial, Model 3, 
or simply as the DC-3. The Air 
Force called it the C-47. The 
Navy called it the R-4D. The 
pilots affectionately nicknamed 
it the Gooney Bird. Dakota was 
its British name, and _ its 
manufacturer called it Sky 
Train. 

By any name, the DC-3 was a 
phenomenon. It was an airplane 
of ‘‘firsts’’. The DC-3 was the 
first airplane to make com- 
mercial air travel safe, com- 
fortable, dependable and 
speedy. It was the first airplane 
to teach pilots to fly on a sche- 
dule. The DC-3 made _ it 
possible for the first time for 
airlines to operate a profitable 
passenger service. With the 
flight of the DC-3 another new 
industry was born. Airlines 
could haul freight quickly from 
coast to coast. And finally, but 
not of least significance, the DC- 
3 was the first airplane to have a 
major impact in defensive 
warfare. 

The first DC-3 rolled out of the 
hanger in December, 1935, just 
32 years after the Wright 
Brothers’ epic flight. Like its 
predecessors, the DC-1 and the 
DC-2, the ‘‘Three’ was designed 
for commercial passenger 
service. But it was the DC-3 
which gave airline travel its 
SOPHISTICATION. Glamorous 
stewardesses served hot, full 
course meals. Heated com- 
partments and comfortable 
seating made it an attractive 
and easy way to travel. And if 
all this didn’t sound inviting, 
Easterners could leave New 
York one day and arrive in 
sunny California the next 
morning! By 1940 the DC-3 was 
definitely the latest mode of 


travel. Flying had come a long 
way from the fabric-covered 
plywood ancestors of a decade 
before. 

While the American airlines 
were celebrating their money- 
making industry and expanding 
their routes, turmoil was 
brewing in Europe. With the 
increasing threat of war, there 
was a sudden urgent need for 
aircraft — transporters, fighters 
and bombers. 

The DC-3’s potential as a 
military asset had been tossed 
around government circles for 
several years. But overnight, 
incredible as it may seem, these 
DC-3’s, manufactured as 
passenger planes became 
known as ‘‘the plane that won 
the war.” The transporters 
were used to move just about 
everyone and everything, from 
admirals to ammunition. In 
addition to transporting 
passengers and cargo, the 
planes served as bombers, 
firefighters, rescue stations, an 
airborne command post, and 
even a flying hospital! The U.S. 
forces were certainly happy to 
have this Grand Old Lady of the 
Skies on their side. 

Countless stories recall heroic 
missions undertaken by these C- 
47’s. At Guadalcanal in 1942 
when the Japanese held 
American forces helpless, it 
was the C-47 which was credited 
with supplying the forces with 
ammunition and gasoline fuel to 
fight back. American fighter 
planes assisted by B-17’s 
pounded away at the Japanese 
fleet. Victory in the final out- 
come would not have been 
possible without C-47’s and their 
loads of precious fuel. 

Amidst the riddle of Japanese 
gunfire in the rugged jungles of 
New Guinea, the C-47’s flew in 
3,800 troops to beat back 
Japanese forces. Later, 
bulldozers, jeeps, graders and 
engineers were flown in to clear 
the dense brush and build an 
airfield. 

Thousands of troopers owe 
their lives to the courageous 


pilots who flew their Gooney 
Birds into the front (and 
sometimes behind) the line of 
battle. Often abused, the C-47’s 
flew under unbelievable con- 
ditions. Pilots narrate 
numerous instances when the 
plane just wouldn’t die. In one 
war skirmish, a spectacular 
mid-air collision with a 
Japanese ‘Zero’, left the 
fuselage of the American C-47 
heavily damaged, but the pilot 
managed to glide it safely 
home. In another close en- 
counter, a C-47 was so heavily 
damaged by shellfire that the 
pilot decided to ditch, but the 
airplane bounced from the 
water and the pilot flew it back 
to base. 

And the legend lives on and on 
— the Normandy invasion, the 
flights into North Africa with 
British paratroopers, and later 
the Korean War and the Viet- 
nam War. Its faithfulness to the 
airlines, to the pilots, to the men 
and women who flew the 
missions, will always be a 






































































































































tribute to aviation. 

But what makes these DC-3’s 
so immortal? Today’s jumbo 
jets surely surpass their speed 
and comfort, not to mention the 
numerous schedules and routes. 
Why do the men who flew the 
DC-3 hold it among their fondest 
memories? What gives this 
plane its affectionate per- 
sonality? 

It’s hard to say whether it’s 
the historical value or its 
durability which keeps the DC-3 
alive today. Over 3,000 of these 
Gooney Birds still take to the 
skies today, many are cor- 
porately owned. Others are 
privately owned by people who 
still admire its dependability 
and faithful service. Some of the 
DC-3’s most loyal admirers 
have even converted the planes 
into restaurants, nightclubs, 
and even one into a mobile 
home. As one avid DC-3 fan 
appropriately dubbed it, ‘‘It’s 
the plane that will never wear 
out.” Bea 
































































































































































































































Boss Bird 


Interviews 


Jim Crutchfield 























Boss Bird: 
Today we’re talking to Jim Crutchfield, 
manager of the Tinsley’s restaurant in 
Palestine, Texas. Tell me Jim, how long 
have you been in Palestine. 

Crutchfield: One year and one month. 

Boss Bird: Well yes, and what have you done 
in that time you’ve been here? 

Crutchfield: Well, our volume has almost 
doubled. 

Boss Bird: Hey all you other managers out 
there; ya’ll listen up now, this man’s saying 
something important. How’d ya’ll do it? 
Coupons? 

Crutchfield: No, when I first got here they 
were couponing heavily but the store really 
wasn’t putting out the quality product that it 
should have been. 

Boss Bird: How have you increased your 
volume so? 

Crutchfield: We got the quality of the product 
up and started working on local P.R. 

Boss Bird: You mean advertising? 

Crutchfield: In a way. I went to the principal 
of the local elementary school and got his 
kids to draw, paste, paint, anything I could 
get to decorate my store. In return I would 
feed the entire class. It went over big, not 
just good, BIG. The kids would bring the 
parents in, they’d bring Grandma in, they’d 
bring the neighbors too. 

Boss Bird: Did they eat? 

Crutchfield: Some did, some just looked, 
smiled and went on. But the important thing 
is that they knew that Tinsley’s was there. 

Boss Bird: That’s a great idea Jim, but let’s 
switch gears for a minute here. Is there 
anything that you’re unhappy with? 

Crutchfield: Sure. I’m not too happy with the 
people that we do business with. 

Boss Bird: You mean the suppliers? 

Crutchfield: Yes, them and also the chicken 
people. 

Boss Bird: Oh, please tread lightly there son, 
I still get queasy when I think of what they 
doxse.. 

Crutchfield: I do not like substitutions. I don’t 
see any reason why I should have to accept 
substitutions. I feel like if they want to do 
business with us they should follow our 
specifications. 





I don’t get a chance very often to make up 
toa customer for bad service or below 
par merchandise or product. I just don’t 
see why I should have to accept excuses! 

Boss Bird: Harummph! Well now, I see, 
since I’ve opened this can of worms, is that 
the worst problem in running a restaurant? 

Crutchfield: No way Birdie! : 

Boss Bird: BIRDIE! Now wait a minute. 

Crutchfield: The biggest problem with being 
a manager in my opinion is the long hours 
and no time off. They’re really the same 
problem. After a while I feel like it really 
affects my attitude and I don’t feel like I can 
do my best. 

Boss Bird: Yessir, I know what you mean, it’s 
like settin on an egg just waitin for it to 
hatch. There’s no time off I like to tell my 
girls, but what do you think could be done 
about it? 

Crutchfield: I think that a manager could 
work for a set period of time; say three 
months and then he would get a solid week 
off. 

Boss Bird: Well now, that’s an idea. Do you 
think that you could get all your feathers 
straightened in a week? 

Crutchfield: Absolutely. 

Boss Bird: That’s an interesting thought. 
You’ve told me what you don’t like. Why 
don’t you tell me what you do like? 

Crutchfield: I like to cook. I’m the best cook 
in the house. 

Boss Bird: That’s really saying something! 


Crutchfield: I’m not particularly fond of 


waiting on grouchy customers like me. I like 
to cook because I control the store with the 
product. Plain and simple, when I’m 
cooking and the product goes out I have no 
doubts, none whatever, that it is the best 
that it can possibly be. The rest of the stuff 
has to be done and I do it, but cooking is 
what I do best and I enjoy it. 

Boss Bird: Well, I never; I know some people 
are kinky but you’re the first person I’ve 
ever met who really enjoys throwing poor 
little birds into boiling oil. EGADS, I’m in 
pain...Ican’t goon with this... oe 


TIPS 


By DON HILTON 
Manager, Conroe 


@ Have happy people waiting on 
customers . . . There’s nothing 


like walking in a store where © 


you know you’re welcome and 
nobody minds waiting on you. 


®People who are working up 
front serving the public should 
keep an eye on the chicken and 
keep the cook posted as to what 
is needed. This is especially 
true with livers and gizzards. 
These delicacys are at their 
best when they are fresh and 
hot. 


@To keep employees happy, 
you have to develop a friendship 
with them yet at the same time 
remain their boss. Fun and 
games make for a happy crew, 
but everybody needs to know 
when its time to put the kidding 
aside and get down to work. 


@ Everybody likes a little praise 
when they’re doing something 
right and its good for a manager 
to draw one of his people aside 
and tell them about it. It is also 
necessary for a manager to be 
able to draw someone aside 
when he or she is making 
mistakes or seems to be having 
trouble with their job and to 
help them resolve their 
problem. When you do this 
you'll find that you’ll be able to 
compliment your people more 
often and then everybody will 
have a better day. 


Managers 
Awarded 


The winner of the Manager 
of the Month Award for 
August was John Needham. 

John was rewarded for his 
outstanding work at the Luf- 
kin Tinsley’s while he was 
completing his managment 
training. 

Needham is now in charge 
of the Tinsley’s on FM 1960 
in Houston. 

In September and October 
the honor went to Jim Crutch- 
field for his work at the 
Tinsley’s in Palestine. 

This marks the third time 
this year that Crutchfield has 
been honored. 


Boss Bird Cartoon Caption Contest 


Use your imagination and think of a caption for this cartoon and then send it in on a post card. 
The winning caption will be published in the next issue of Tinsley's News. 
A new contest will appear in every issue. Entries are judged on humor and originality. 
Send captions to: Cartoon Contest Editor 


P.Q. Box 1578 Huntsville, Texas 77340 


Congratulations and a twenty dollar bill to 
each winner: Wanda Tacker of Marlin and 
Steve Johnson of Huntsville. 
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New Cartoon 
“‘No wait, Mr.Jaws, I’m not the 69 > ] 
‘Chicken of the Sea’!’”’ ® @ @ 





